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THE FIGURE IN THE FOREGROUND. 



In taking photographs out of doors, it often adds to 
the pleasure of the work and the value of the picture to 
introduce a figure in the foreground. Then comes to the 
amateur the perplexing question as to where the figure 
shall stand to produce the best effect. Then there is the 
matter of the relative value of the figure and the land- 
scape or other background. These matters came up in 
a recent conversation with Mr. L. W. Seavy, a well- 
known photographic amateur, who uses photography in 
his profession as a scene-painter. His suggestions will 
be valuable during the camera season that is at hand. 

"It is," said Mr. Seavy, "a question of values." 
"What do you wish : a picture with a figure in it as an ac- 
cessory, or a portrait with an appropriate background and 
accessories? The two. are plainly different, and it is the 
failure to recognize this difference that causes so many 
good amateur photographers to make such uninterest- 
ing portraits and landscapes. It is wholly a matter of 
taste and choice which shall be done. It is of the ut- 
most importance that one or the other be decided upon 
before the camera is unpacked for work. As nearly all 
wish to take portraits or full-lengths of their friends, 
this may be considered now. The figure has the greatest 
value, and the landscape or background the least. By 
value is here meant the clearness, distinctness, and illu- 
mination in the picture. The figure must. be in the 
strongest light, and it must be clearly defined, with good 
detail in the shadows. The background, being of a lower 
value, is less distinct, and is darker. If they are both given 
the same value, the picture is inartistic, because the eye is 
confused. The attention is distracted between the de- 
tail of the landscape and the portrait or figure. This is 
the common fault of out-of-door pictures containing 
figures — confusion, a want of concentration, and a lack 
of repose. We do not know what we are expected to do — 
to admire the landscape or the figure, and the picture is 
tiresome and uninteresting because it has no one ac- 
cented note that makes its key or point of interest." 

Mr. Seavy *s work with the camera is the first step in 
a series of three that is to result in the final picture 
made by the professional photographer. He photo- 
graphs trees, rocks, bits of woodland or shore for the 
purpose of afterward using these pictures as the basis 
of large painted canvases that are the " backgrounds " 
of the photographer. There is, first, the field photo- 
graph, then the painted background, which is always 
a large picture like a scene for a theatre, lastly, the 
finished picture, given to the customer who has or- 
dered his portrait. It is plain that the last step and 
final artistic result must be kept in mind in taking the 
first step. It is also plain that if the last step is the 
production of an artistic pic- 
ture of a figure in a landscape, 
that the manner in which the 
first photograph is made may 
well serve as a guide in taking 
any out-of-door portrait. The 
end sought is precisely the 
same — an artistic picture. Mr. 
Seavy's frequent journeys 
afoot and in his canoe have 
this always in view. His ob- 
ject is not to find charming, 
picturesque, or noble land- 
scapes, or to look for striking 
marine or mountain views. 
These, while worthy any cam- 
era, have too much value. 
They would overshadow and 
belittle the future portrait. He 
looks rather for what may be 
called secondary values. These 
are bits of old moss-cover- 
ed walls, picturesque fences, 
clumps of bushes, ragged old 
trees with fantastic limbs, 

glimpses of country lanes, by-ways nooks and corners 
about quaint buildings, or pleasant corners among the 
rocks by the beach, rustic bridges and cool pools deep 
in the woods, the home of the trout or the nesting-place 
of shy bob-white. These fragments of nature he picks 
up everywhere, using his camera as a sweep-net to drag 
in whatever is suggestive of rural and homely beauty. 
He also captures any bit of tracery in woods and bram- 
bles that will make arabesques of branches and foliage 
against the sky. 

Why ? Because these scraps of woodland and shore 



are of secondary value. A pretty girl, standing by a 
crazy old gate and overshadowed by a sweeping cluster 
of boughs, gains by her surroundings. The accessories 
are simple, unobtrusive, harmonious, and also beautiful. 
The thing we wish to see is the pretty girl, and those 
minor things in nature please without distracting, satisfy 
the sense of completeness and heighten the value of the 
portrait. The same pretty girl standing on a bare windy 
beach, or before a grand range of mountains, would only 
be impertinent. The grand marine horizon, the noble 
uplift of the hills are only belittled by her presence, and 




CANOEIST PORTRAIT, WITH ROCKS AS SUPPORT. 
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the picture would be a failure, because wanting in bal- 
ance of values. Besides this, these minor things, the 
stone wall, the old stile, the big rock on the shore are 
points of support for the figure. A standing figure quite 
removed from any object near at hand, as a picture of 
any figure on a bare flat meadow or beach, is fatiguing. 
These objects can be used for actual supports. The 
figure can lean upon them or rest a hand on them, 
and at once seem more at ease and give the person who 
views the picture a pleasurable sense of repose. Just as 
a dress that is much beribboned and flounced gives a 
sense of unrest andfretfulness, so the want of any support 
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sense of their use by human beings. Houses would 
therefore seem very useful, but this is not always so, be- 
cause architectural lines are usually stiff and hard, and 
it is difficult to make any building in a photograph ap- 
pear unobtrusive and of secondary value. In the actual 
painted " backgrounds " the buildings represented are 
always a trifle indistinct, and thus kept down and sub- 
dued. For the same reason a porch is better than a 
piazza, and a corner of a piazza better than the side of a 
house. 

These few hints from a practical man are of the utmost 
value in the taking of out-of-door photographs where 
one or more figures are to give the chief value to the 
picture. There must be background of some kind. The 
figure cannot stand against a dead wall or in a field or 
on a beach with the sky-line calling the figure through 
the ears. The thing to do is to look for subjects that, 
while beautiful in themselves shall not be obtrusive, dis- 
tracting or impertinent. There is no need to travel off 
to Nahant or the Adirondacks or the Thousand Isles 
for backgrounds. They are everywhere, in country lanes, 
on farms, along the beach and in the woods. Look for 
supports. These are any objects that would suggest 
repose to the figure — a fallen log, an old tree on whose 
gnarled roots the figure can sit, with a bit of tangled 
vine overhead for a sky fresco. The objects need not 
furnish actual physical support, provided they seem nat- 
ural, like a tangle of blackberries or a grape-vine climb- 
ing over a rail fence. If there is a bit of landscape be- 
hind the figure make it quite secondary in interest by 
selecting a simple view, or by actually taking the view 
out of focus to give it a touch of hazy softness. Take 
pains to see that the horizon does not cut the elbows, 
neck or head of the figure. Better have the sky-line too 
low than too high. If a building is used, select only a 
corner of the wall, or any picturesque fragment, and 
choosing a door in preference to a window. Do not be 
afraid of the " homely." A barn-door is far better than a 
carved front-door in a pretentious house. Anything that 
is pretentious is bad, because it tends to destroy the values 
of the picture. 

As value largely depends on light, always choose the 
strongest light for the figure, and place the accessories 
in the shadows. Do not try to pose the accessories. 
Take things in nature as you find them. A barn-door 
is a capital background, but if a hoe is carefully laid in 
one place and a rake in another it only gives all who be- 
hold the picture a kind of " rheumatism of the mind." 
If there are two supporting objects, such as a gate on 
one side and a cluster of tall plants on the other, see 
that they are contrasted both in size and general outline, 
otherwise the picture may have a certain geometrical 
air that is uncomfortable. These things may seem 
small, yet upon them will de- 
pend the success or failure of 
any picture. 

Charles Barnard. 



Cheap Electric Lighting.— 
.A well-known New York chemist 
says he is prepared to furnish 
magnesium wire or ribbon at one 
dollar the ounce. The metal is very- 
light, and the expense of lighting 
a group or interior must be very 
small — certainly not exceeding six 
to ten cents. Now will not some 
ingenious friend give us a simple, 
inexpensive mechanical lamp and 
reflector for burning the wire ? 
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COMPOSITION WITH LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE OF EQUAL INTEREST. 

FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY L. W. SEAVY, 



Deep Indentations in distem- 
per backgrounds — caused, for in- 
stance, by contact #vith head-rests 
— may be removed by dampening 
on the front (or back if accessible) 
with water from an ordinary toilet 
spray. Do not wet the ground too 
much, or the color will run. 



or suggested support give a sense of unrest that is an 
injury to the picture. It is for this purpose the profes- 
sional photographer always employs tables, chairs, balus- 
trades or other accessories in his pictures.. They give 
the subject an object of support. 

Besides these bits of nature»that are always placed in 
the foreground and near the figure, there must be the 
actual background or landscape. This is, in like manner, 
always suggestive of repose. It is a woodland lane, a 
foot-path by the beach, a shady pool in the woods, or a 
bit of road. These things suggest humanness or the 



To Paint upon Albumen Pa- 
per. — Water-colors are used for this purpose. If the colors 
" crawl," or fail to flow easily, the picture should be washed 
over with a weak solution of ox-gall, which is sold ready for use 
by dealers in artists' materials. If the picture is not too large, a 
moist tongue passed over the surface of the photograph accom- 
plishes the purpose much better. 



Yellow Spots in Negatives. — I have been troubled with 
opaque spots of a comet shape in dry plates ; they appeared 
in showers, and in size were not much larger than a pin's point. 
On consulting with that infallible guide, Dr. Roach, I learned 
that the blemishes were caused by insoluble particles of pyro- 
gallic acid. Of course, filtering the pyro-solution put an end to 
the trouble. " G. G. R. 



